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absolutely trots across the square, at the risk of 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 


degradation in the eyes of bearded neighbours, un- 
less it be because he has the keys of her Majesty's 
post-office ? 

Supposing you still to remain obstinately incre- 
dulous, we ask further, Wherefore are all the geese, 
turkeys, pigeons, fowls, rabbits, vegetables, fruit, 
nay, even the very bread on the bakers’ stalls, 
suddenly bought up and whipped away—much to 
the discomfort of regular market-going customers, 
who on such occasions are reduced to a light diet 
of salted olives or dried figs? Finally, for what 
purpose does the crazy old letter-cart, with its 
famine-stricken horses (the acknowledged property 
of her Majesty’s post-office in Egypt), with a post- 
office clerk in one corner and a post-office porter in 
another, dash through the square on its way down 
to the Marina; threatening, as it goes, the de- 
struction of sundry loquacious old gentlemen, who 
will persist in holding arguments in the most fre- 
quented thoroughfares ? 

These are all indubitable proofs that the English 
mail boat is in sight; and, as a conclusive proof, 
the British Consul has hoisted his flag, and the 
vessel's numbers are deciphered as follows:— 
“Tue Inpus rrom SourHAMPTON, WITH 127 
PASSENGERS FOR INpIA.” 

Such is the announcement placarded at the prin- 
cipal post-offices and the merchants’ exchange- 
rooms. We hurry down to what is called the 
transit wharf; and here, amidst some scores of 
donkeys, boatmen, camels, and vehicles of every 
available description, we catch sight of honest 
Mustapha, our boatman in ordinary; but who, on 
the present occasion, spurns the proffered fee, so 
that we are compelled to relinquish all attempts at 
boarding the steamer. Seated, therefore, on two 
prodigious cotton bales, a little apart from the dust 
and turmoil of wrangling boatmen, we watch pro- 
ceedings. The last puff is at length blown out of 
the funnel of the huge steamer, and her sides be- 
gin to disgorge a living torrent. 

But, before the passengers have left the steam- 
er’s sides, the boats belonging to the various ves- 
sels in harbour have deposited the skippers at the 
doors of their respective ship-chandlers; whence, 
after a few minutes’ delay, they sally forth in par- 
ties of six or seven; and so, scrambling into the 
saddles of the donkeys (pre-engaged for the period 
of the vessel’s stay in port) post off towards the 
square at a marvellous pace; but, not being expert 
eavaliers, they encounter sundry mishaps by the 
way. ‘The streets are slippery and narrow, besides 
being full of projecting angles. Cocks and hens 
' cackle and scream, as they fly over ruinous walls 
Why is there such a splashing of water and sweep-|for security; while small, unwashed Egyptians, 
‘ag of brooms in all the hotels and refreshment|sporting by the paternal threshold, gather them- 
houses? Wherefore do the two fabulously rich|selves into corners—mere living heaps of rags and 
innkeepers sally forth in uff@xceptionable linen and|dust. And so, amidst the hooting of donkey boys, 
swallow-tailed cutaways,qyhen their usual costume|the braying of donkeys, the uproarious mirth of 
consists of shirt-sleeves and straw-hats? I ask,|riders, and the screams and frightened epithets of 
why do these wealthy and corpulent denizens ab-|fimid old ladies, who fly as though charged by 
‘olutely rush into their respective vehicles, and get| heavy dragoons, our naval squad are finally depo- 
Wheeled away to the sea-shore? Perhaps, too,|sited im the square. ‘These are scenes always at- 
you can show cause why the sedate old Turk (so|tendant upon the arrival of the English mail. 
slow and cautious in his movements, and with so| - Apart drom the anxicty of sturdy skippers, ex- 
decided a predilection for snails instead of steam)|pectatt of fierce letters from ship-owners, whose 













































greatest enemy, the gout, has resulted from years 
of ease aud luxury—apart from this, many, if not 
all, have a wife, a sister, a mother, or some fond- 
hearted friend, whose few words of remembrance 
and esteem (sealed and carried across the mighty 
ocean) are drops of oily balm to soothe the too- 
often ruffled and troubled current of a sailor's life. 
Then, again, there are mates, apprentices, cooks, 
to say nothing of gruff-voiced, unshaven, canvas- 
clad old tars, each of whom has a secret spring, 
which, once touched, vibrates the tenderest chords 
of love and sympathy. Rely upon it, the key to 
that spring is now anxiously expected. It may be 
that the envelope is a soiled one, perhaps dirty and 
torn into the bargain; it may be that the grammar 
is not according to the rules of Lindley Murray; 
that the writing is slovenly and bad, and the spell- 
ing worse than the conception. Such matters are 
more than probabilities; yet, for all this, not the 
finest calligraphy, penned on scented satin-wove by 
the fairest lady in Britain, ever possessed more 
intrinsic value for eyes or heart than do the half- 
dozen lines of poor Molly (in Brig Place, near the 
Docks) in the estimation of her hard-worked, priva- 
tion-enduring sailor husband, when (with the li- 
terary assistance of the black cook and the oldest 
apprentice) he finds it contains loved and cherished 
names, with the happy assurance that no black 
shadow has fallen upon their humble threshold ! 

I wonder, at a moderate guess, how much money 
it would take to cover the expense of all the letters 
(setting aside parcels and newspapers, and adher- 
ing exclusively to the cost of paper, pen, ink, en- 
velopes, and sealing-wax) that are now being landed 
from the steamer. What a bewildering calcula- 
tion likewise it would be to reckon the miles that 
these have to travel, the hands they have to pass 
through, the post-office clerks and delivery-men 
employed in their transmission, to say nothing of 
the hearts they are ultimately destined to cheer or 
oppress! Many that wrote them have written their 
last; many who should read them have gone, alas! 
to their long home. 

Such thoughts open up a maze of conjectures 
and speculations, all of which are put to speedy 
flight by the appearance of a long caravan of 
camels, laden with equal-sized mail-boxes, marked 
“ Calcutta,” “ Madras,” ‘ Bombay,” and so forth. 
These are followed by the ricketty old cart, piled 
up with bags of letters and boxes of parcels. Half 
an hour afterwards the delivery commences. 

Long before the windows are thrown open, a 
vast concourse of people, of all ages, sizes, and cos- 
tumes, are congregated in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the post-office, who are mostly occu- 
pied in elbowing and squeezing their way to the 
immediate neighbourhood of said windows. Were 
it not for the strong iron barrier, I would not 
change places with the two delivery-clerks—no, 
not for all the boxes of bullion eastward-bound ; 
and, mind you, that is making what I consider a 
great sacrifice. 

At last the delivery commences; and now look 
out, if you chance to be troubled with tender feet. 
Like angry billows of the sea, the expectant mul- 
titude oscillate backwards and forwards. Caps, 
turbans, straw-hats, sticks, canes, cuffs, fists, and 
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From The Leisure Hour. 


Arrival and Departure of the Indian Mail. 


The steamer, with the mails and passengers from 
Southampton and Malta, has just been announced 
by the Pasha’s telegraph: from the latter port she 
also conveys those via Marseilles; and the result 
of the said announcement is the early assemblage 
in the great square of all the mercantile residents 
at Alexandria. 

If you have any doubts as to the identity of the 
vessel—any suspicion that the smoke, now dimly 
visible on the horizon, proceeds from other than 
the Southampton boat—go to the square; the state 
of excitement and preparation which prevails there 
vill supply ample proof of the reality and import- 
ance of the event. By the best clock in Alexan- 
dria, the hour is barely half past seven A.M.; bu- 
siness men rarely make their appearance before 
nine; but now, the place presents a scene of un- 
usual bustle and confusion. Merchants, who have 
speculated largely in grain or cotton, look pale 
and flurried as they hurry to and fro: accounts 
via Trieste have been alarming, and they hope for 
a refutation of their fears by the present mail. 
Ship-brokers, who have hesitated clinching charter 
parties up to the eleventh hour (trusting to a rise 
or fall in their favour), now hasten on board their 
respective vessels, and, much to the astonishment 
of half-awake skippers, make apparently rash 
sacrifices as regards pending differences of freights. 

But, apart from these circumstances, if it were 
not for the arrival of the mail boat, I should like 
to know why the donkey boys have turned so in- 
dependent all of a sudden. Why, in licu of tor- 
menting you into a ride, they absolutely refuse 
extravagant fares—mounting their own asses, and 
trotting away to the most frequented wharves, with 
all the nonchalance of millionaires! What reason 
can you adduce for all the old hack carriages 
brightening up like an old hat in a shower of rain? 
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overcome all their spiritual enemies, the greatest of 
which they find to be those of their own house, 
Such can understand these declarations of our 
blessed Lord, “ Without me ye can do nothing,” 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life :” who also 
when personally on earth, declared himself to be 
the door of the sheep, and that “ He that entereth 
not by the door into the sheep-fold, but climbeth y 

some other way, the same is a thief and a robber,” 
His comforting invitation extends to all the ends of 


voices are all raised simultaneously, mingling with|to bed. Twenty-four hours usually ensue between| 
or defying each other—a perfect tornado of dust|the message of the telegraph and the arrival of the| 
and perspiration; and the cries of the trampling |Indian mail. The last night is post night, and few} 
and the trampled-upon are only hushed upon the|ever dream of bed on that occasion. Clerks, with| 
first batch of letters being held up to public gaze.|blood-shot eyes and sleepy intellects, who have 

Timid little men, who have sought shelter under|been copying letters or charter-parties in close 
the shady hedges of the new Protestant Church, |stifling offices, smelling rank of tallow candles, rush} 
rush forward at this signal, and join in the me/ée.| out joyously into the cold bracing air of morning, | 
Such as have had the nerve and good fortune tojas the distant rumbling sound announces the ap-| 
get nearest the bars, hold on with the desperation | proach of the Indian mail. Dark-looking omni- 
of despair, and loudly implore immediate posses- buses, full of sleepy, sickly occupants, draw up op-| 


sion of their letters. They are in danger of being 
squeezed as flat as pancakes. By this time every 
voice, that can raise itself to an audible pitch, is 
screaming and bellowing the name of some ex- 
pected object; and the singular din and confusion 


that ensues, from the amalgamation of names of 


almost every nation under the sun, defies all at- 
tempt at description. A dozen voices, in various 


following common-place but barely-pronouncable 
names :—“ Signor © »’ addressing the post- 
office clerk, “ any letters for Monsieur Cheekene- 
genoff?” “Signor Sevastopolos?” “Herr Brettz- 
Donderum ?”’ “Cap’een Foresailboom, schooner 
‘Tearaway ?’”’ “ Howaja Abdul Hok Latfullah 


'posite darker-looking hotels, where suddenly all 
becomes light and animation, as the broad glare 
from the chandeliers reveals groups of spectral 
|objects, in long cloaks, with caps drawn over their 
eyes, congregating round the ready-laid breakfast 
itable. 

| Two hours later, and day-light steals in through 


have long since returned to their heavy toil. Pre- 
\sently cadaverous strangers totter up and down 
ithe square with unmistakable Indian costumes, and 
broken Indian constitutions. Poor fellows! not a 
few of them may barely hope to reach a home on 
jthis side of the grave. 


| give you rest. 


ichinks and crevices to cheer the jaded clerks, who 
modulations, are asking for letters addressed to the 


g By noon, all the mails 


the earth after this language, ‘Come unto me al] 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I yi] 
‘Take my yoke upon you, and leary 
of me; for I am meck and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke ig 
easy, and my burden is light.” It is only as we 
submit to this holy yoke and are willing to bear 
the blessed and necessary burden here enjoined, 
that we shall be enabled to attain the ability no 
less needful to be observed, if the exalted appella. 
tion of Christian ever rightly belongs to us: “ Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” In this 
blessed state alone, can we know of living in tha 





|have been closed and sent on board; the steam is 
‘roaring from the funnel of the steamer; carriages 
/are hurrying down to the beach; and boats are 
\plying lustily between the ship and the shore. Ten 


inward, retired and near communion with the 
Father of light, having that ability and. self 
abasedness of spirit, wherein the injunction “t 
pray without ceasing” is understood and observed, 


Effendi?” “ Nussereeldeen Bey ?”’ “ Misther Rory 
O'Flannagan (if it’s convanient?)” “ Serewem and 
Co., Brokers?’’ ‘“ Mary Blane, at the Consul-Gen- 


eral’s?” ‘The last speaker, a lively young servant 
girl, steps forward, and, out of respect to a coun- 
trywoman in a foreign land, the post-office clerk 
tenders Mary's letters before all others. 

Now and then heavy-laden clerks, labouring like 
so many Atlases under “ Globes” and other news- 
papers, issue from the throng, and hurry, as best 
they can, towards the offices of their several em- 


who have been polishing their spectacles impa- 
tiently, seize upon the welcome packages, and with 
closed doors devour their contents and digest them 
as best they can. 

By the time that the delivery is over, prepara- 
tions are going on for forwarding the Indian mail 
to Suez: the camels travel but slowly, so these are 
despatched to the railway station full four hours 
before the passengers think of leaving. The tra- 


vellers destined for the further East have but little | 


available time on their hands: usually, however, 
they contrive to refresh themselves with a visit to 
the baths in the town, and forthwith exhaust them- 
selves again by fiery contentions with donkey boys. 
The lions of the place are visited under a broiling 
hot sun; but the fresh-imported healthy-looking 


‘impossible, let our profession of Christianity be 
ployers. Stiff-collared, near-sighted old gentlemen, | 





\the little intimations of duty which belong to our 


minutes afterwards, the anchor is up, and the good 
ship “‘ Indus” is homeward-bound, 
senscnsillaliiliiniion 
For “ The Friend.” 
It is impossible for man, unassisted by the spirit 
of the dear Redeemer, to forgive injuries which 
men have committed against him, and it is quite as 


ever so great, to be Christians indeed, unless we 
show forth something of the power of redeeming 
love and mercy, by evincing an unfeigned spirit of 
forgiveness towards those ‘ who despitefully use us 
and persecute us.” As we are awakened by the 
touches of Divine love, and it is our daily and 
first concern to give diligent heed to the motions 
of life within us, endeavouring to be faithful to 





soul’s peace, we are enabled to rejoice in a com- 
forting evidence of this truth: “ The grace of God 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world; looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.’ —Titus 


youngsters (alas!) how few of them may be spared |i. 11-13. 


to visit home again) gain only fresh colour and 


buoyancy of spirits from the novelty and excite-|answer of the tongue is from the Lord.” 


| 


“The preparations of the heart in man, and the 


ment of the scene around them, so that, after all, | necessary before the seed can grow, that the fallow 


the donkey boys reap a large harvest. 


ground be broken and subdued by redeeming love, 


At 4 P.M. the light omnibuses and carriages|that the heart be humbled from every thing of a 
draw up in front of the several hotels, and a few lofty character, and the aspiring imaginations of 
minutes afterwards they are bearing the new arri-|the human mind be brought into subjection, where- 
vals away on their distant journey. May health|by the spirit would be freed from that which is 


and peace accompany them! The 127 passengers 
I g 


have at length all taken their departure, and the | 


square sinks back into monotonous solitude. 

The interval pending the arrival of the English 
mail and its return homeward again, is usually a 
period of unusual slackness in mercantile affairs, 
and is protracted or otherwise according to the 
state of the monsoons in the Indian Ocean. Mer- 
chants send twenty times a day to the post-office 
to hear if any telegraph has reached from Suez. 
At last it arrives; and, simultaneously with the 
announcement, all the bustle and activity of the 
place revives. Again hotel-keepers are on the 
gu: vive; again merchants are up early, and late 





degenerate vine. 


It is} 





proud and puffed up and unacceptable to One who 


is looking for better things than the fruit of the 
It is only in a lowly and un- 
pretending condition, that we can receive the sin- 
cere milk of the word, and be favoured to grow 
thereby. Happy it is for those who keep their 
habitations in true humility, and experimentally 
know a growth in grace, whereby hard things are 
patiently borne, increasing and flourishing im the 
innocence and simplicity of the Truth, as willows 
by the water-courses. These see the importance 
of communing with themselves and being still, of 
applying immediately to the Omnipotent,Counsellor 
for guidance and protection, as well as stréngth to 


As it is the humble which He teaches of his ways, 
and the meek that He leads in the paths of 
judgment, so it becomes necessary that we be bum 
bled and brought under the refining and baptising 
power of the Holy Spirit, before we can prosper 
in the great work of our redemption, for to him 
that hath shall be given, and to him that hath not, 
shall be taken away even that he hath. And then 
in this happy condition, it becomes our blessed ex- 
perience to know from day to day this truth ven- 
fied concerning ourselves, “If we walk im the 
light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship ove 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin,” and here alone is 
the true love and gospel fellowship realized, “ For 
he that loveth his brother dwelleth in the light, 
and there is none occasion of stumbling in him.” 

Cayuga Co., N. Y., 4th mo. 4th, 1858. 

~~ 

The Philosophy of Rain—To understand the 
philosophy of this beautiful and often sublime phe- 
nomenon, so often witnessed since the creation of 
the world, and essential to the very existence of 
plants and animals, a few facts derived from ob 
servation and a long train of experiments must be 
remembered. 1. Were the atmosphere everywhere, 
at all times, at an uniform temperature, we should 
never have rain, or hail, or snow. ‘The water ab 
sorbed by it in evaporation from the sea and the 
earth’s surface would deseend in an imperceptible 
vapour, or cease to be absorbed by the air when it 
was once fully saturated. 2. The absorbing pow- 
er of the atmosphere, and consequently its capabi- 
lity to retain humidity, is proportionably greater 
in warm than in cold air. 3. The air near the 
surface of the earth is warmer than it is in the re 
gion of the clouds. The higher we as¢end from 
the earth, the colder do we find the atmosphere. 
Hence the perpetual snow on very high mountains 
in the hottest climat€) Now, when from continued 
evaporation the air is highly saturated with vapour 
—though it be invisible and the sky cloudless 
if its temperature is suddenly reduced by cold eur- 
rents descending from above, or rushing from 4 
higher to a lower latitude, its capacity to retain 
moisture is diminished, clouds are formed, and the 
result is rain. Air condenses as its cools, and, like 
a sponge filled with water and compressed, pows 
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st of out the water which its diminished capacity can-| The climate of Washington Territory is far mild- | dine war is over, the tide of emigration will soon 
use, not hold. How singular, yet how simple, the phi-|er than in the same latitudes east of the Rocky jcommence setting rapidly to the West; the wave 
"our losophy of rain? What, but Omniscience could ‘mountains, and this remark applies to all the Paci- |of population has already reached the Red river of 
hg ;” have devised such an admirable arrangement for | fie slope west of that great barrier. The cause is | the north, and those regions east of the tocky 
also watering the earth !—Scientofic Journal. from the winds blowing almost constantly from the | mountains that but yesterday were territories, and 
o be einpdniitiis ocean; during the summer, from the west and |to-day are populous States, not only furnish an evi- 
ereth , Perrit sae hnchaabbadel Rbtenbiane north-west, and in the winter from the south. The | dence of the future of Washington territory, but 
he Washington Ferritory——its Agricultural Advantages, | winter winds, coming from the tropics, are conse-|can add of their surplus population the material 
ber.” Climate, and Inducements to Emigrants. . quently warm, and during that period much rain) with which we shall build up with cities and vil- 
1ds of The agricultural advantages possessed by W ash- falls; but though the latitude of Washington cor- lazes the vast region of our extreme north-west 
1e all ington ‘Territory are very great. Although it is responds in other respects with Wisconsin, Canada, |domain.— Late Paper. 
L will emphatically a mountainous country, yet It con-|Nova Scotia aud Newfoundland, the ground is| at 
learn tains within its borders great prairies and rich|rarely covered with snow for more than three or} Little Things.—No. 4. 
ad ye grazing lands, which would afford nutriment to/four weeks in each year, and often remains un- ‘iaiatitaliiiliahs enmieini 
ake ig countless flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, or|frozen throughout the entire winter. , erragP 
aS We would richly repay the agriculturist who should} The winter at Puget Sound is warmer than at LITTLE SINS, 
bear | open them to the various productions of the earth.| Paris, the mean temperature at Olympia being 53! What are little sins? Surely a Christian ought 
ined, West of the Cascade mountains there is as large deg., and at Paris 38 deg.; and at the mouth of|to consider all sin as an offence against a holy God, 
ity no an amount of arable land as in the State of New|the Columbia it is warmer than at Philadelphia,|and therefore the term little can never be applied 
pella- York. The Walla-Walla valley, situated mostly|the mean temperature at Astoria being 52 deg.,|to it. ‘The distinction made by the Romish church 
‘Love | in the territory of Washington, surpasses in extent,| and at Philadelphia 50 deg. The climate is pe-|of deadly and venial sins, is unauthorised, we be- 
“good advantages, climate, and soil, that of the great/culiarly salubrious, no epidemigs prevail, and, as a|lieve, by the Scriptures; yet we all look lightly, 
which Salt Lake, and can subsist a much larger popula-| general thing, the white population both of Oregon|even tenderly upon some fault, as we would fain 
n this tion. West of the Bitter Root mountains, for ajand Washington are a remarkably healthy and {call it; we ail incline to claim indulgence for some 
n that hundred miles in breadth, the soil is not only good,| energetic people. The cause of the great salubrity | failing, under the plea: “Is it not a little one?” 
h the but equal to the western prairies. The remainder|of climate may be attributed, in part, to the great} I fear this distinction which we make of faults 
self. of the interior is not only a good grazing country, | forests of cedar, tir, and spruce, which have in alljand sis helps to blind us to the real nature of 
n “to well adapted to the growing of wool as well as the/ages been considered as exerting a salutary influ-| many little evil ways, and prevents our admitting 
erved, raising of stock, but large tracts in the Yakimajence on the surrounding atmosphere. that what has the essence of sin in it, is sin, be it 
ways, §j purchase are unsurpassed for roots and cereals. The principal towns are Olympia, the seat of|in ever so small a degree. Faults we may have 
hs of Fine bodies of rich lands have been explored in| government, which is situated at the head of Puget| besides, and these should likewise be striven against, 
bum. the valley of the Chehalis river, which falls into|Sound; and Vancouver, on the Columbia river.|for they are very apt to grow into sins, and even at 
ptising J the Pacific at Gray’s harbour. The one offers advantages to those desirous of ope-| the best, when they are what is called “ allowable 
rosper The bottom lands of the Nesqually, Puyallup, |rating in the region bordered by Fucas Straits and | faults,” why should we cherish them, and annoy 
o him Snohomish, White, and Green rivers, the waters of| Puget Sound; and the other, to those wishing to| others, with what a slight degree of watchfulness 
th not, all which disembogue in Puget Sound, are broad,|trade on the Columbia, or be in closer proximity |and resistance would enable us to conquer alto- 
d then 4] rich, and of the most fertile quality, but densely|to the citizens of Oregon. gether? For instance, under this head of faults, 
ed ex- timbered. East of the Cascades, and upon the} Those wishing to embark in commerce or the|how strict, and properly so, are those who haye the 
bh ver- § Columbia river and its northern tributaries, are}fisheries can find excellent locations for planting|care of young people, in checking all faulty habits, 
in the large bodies of excellent lands. The Cowlitz river, | colonies at Steilacoom, Seattle, Port Madison, Port}rude manners, careless ways, waste of time by 
ip ove running southwardly, and falling into the Colum-|Townsend, Bellingham’s bay, Neah bay, Gray’s| trifling, inattention to what is said to them, sloven- 
ist his bia, also drains fertile lands, and has many of the|/harbour, and Shoal-water bay, and at the various|liness, and all the little faults of manner that of- 
lone is oldest settlers in the territory among its prosperous} settlements on the Columbia river. fend against the rules of courtesy. Yet we who 
,“For | farmers. All cereal grains, except Indian corn,} At all those points real estate is held at reason-|are grown up, and are aware that many of these 
e light, | flourish admirably here, the wheat in particular] able rates, although labour of all kinds is high and | faults are to be found in ourselves, too often excuse 
him.” § being of excellent quality, and yielding abun-|in demand. ourselves by alleging that we mean nothing wrong, 
dantly. The country at the present time needs only men|that it is but ows way, that it is merely a bad man- 
There is no State or territory in the Union that|and means. Small capitalists in particular would| ner, and so on; as it we could not, or should not, 
nd the | surpasses Washington Territory for the extent of] find their investments yield profitable and speedy |strive against and conquer faults in ourselves, which 
ie phe- | its water power. By reference to a map of the|returns, and the farmer, grazier, lumberman, me-|we expect children to watch over and subdue. 
tion of J territory, it will be seen that the whole country is|chanic, miner, merchant, or fisherman will find| Were we in the habit of tracing our little sins up 
nce of | traversed by streams of various sizes, which, like| ample scope to pursue their several avocations. to their source, we must feel convinced that they 
ym ob- J veins, extend themselves in every direction. On} Washington Territory is very rich in its mineral | originate in those sinful propensities, which, if fol- 
pust be | almost all these streams may be found water pow-| productions ; great mines of coal have been opened, |lowed out to their full extent, we admit to be ex- 
where, | érof various capacities. Some of the more im-j/and are successfully worked at Bellingham’s bay ; | ceeding sinful. Some of these little sins may not 
should | portant streams way be found near Olympia, back|and coal may be found in various localities all over| be the seeds of greater—too often, however, they 
ter ab | of Seattle, at Whatcom, at the falls of the Sno-|the territory. The quarries of marble, of granite,|are so; and because we think it does no harm but 
nd the | qualmie, in Bellingham’s bay, near Steilacoom, and and sandstone are inexhaustible, and in copper, |to ourselves, ought we, dare we, to indulge any 
eptible | at Gray's river, which empties into the Columbia,|iron, lead, and gold the territory is second to no/ habit or feeling which, even we admit, would, bya 
when it | where sufficient power for the largest description} locality in the vastness of its deposits of those me- little excess, become sin ? 
pow: | of mills and factories can be obtained, while the|tals which are so necessary to man. Washington} I suspect also that we are apt to deceive our- 
capabi' | bumerous smaller streams furnish ready and suffi-| Territory is situated on the great highway of the|selves as to the facility with which we can con- 
greater | cient power for saw or grist mills. road to nations, and has the most magnificent har- | quer these little sins. If it were so easy, our in- 
var the With the exception of the prairies and rich bot-|bours and roadsteads either on the Atlantic or dulgence of them would be the more culpable, but 
the re ff tom Jands already alluded to, the whole of Wash-| Pacific shore. Its coal, its fisheries, its lumber, | the daily and hourly watch against them, the steady 
d from Ff ington Territory is covered with a dense forest ofits gold, its extensive and rich grazing lands, its | resistance to the pleading from within of “just this 
sphere. | gigantic timber, of which by far the greatest pro-|genial climate, its manufacturing advantages, and | once,” “ is it not a little one,” is no easy task; and 
untains Portion is spruce, fir, hemlock, and cedar. In the|its soil, which yields the most generous return to|in some respects a harder one than those greater 
ntinued | interior the pine is found, and upon the Colum-| labour, present a combination of advantages second occasions of temptation, when we guard ourselves 
vapour | bia and around Puget Sound the oak, ash, maple,|to no State or territory of our common country. by putting on the whole armour of God, that we 
dless— | and cotton wood are in abundance. The readiness} The emigration to Washington Territory has|may be able to stand in the evil day. 
yd cur- | with which all this variety of timber can be placed|been very much retarded by the late difficulties} What should come first in our catalogue? ‘There 
from 4 in the various streams, either to be floated to the| with the Indians; thousands of persons who had jis one sin, or fault, call it what you will, of which 
, retaid | mills for sawing, or to the shipping, to be trans-|intended making that country their future home, | we all admit we are guilty, against which we have 
and the | ported to foreign ports, renders Washington Ter-| have either been diverted from their course to Ca-|all made many resolutions, and which visits us in 
nd, like | ritory pre-eminentiy a desirable location for the/lifornia or southern Oregon, or have not made the|so many different ways, and with so many excuses 


|, pouss berman. j attempt to cross the mountains. Now that the In-|for its indulgence, that it may in most people be 
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Bh pe ery 


called their besetting sin, 1 mean procrastination— 
and who dare say, “ My hands are clean; I never 
procrastinate? When some sad result has followed 
from our habit of procrastinating, or when we feel 
conscious that it was sheer indulgence and dislike 
of duty, that caused us to put off doing any thing, 
we do feel how wrong this habit is; but in daily 
little matters, such as answering letters, settling 
small accounts, executing little plans for the good 
of others, which of us feel as we ought, that we 
are indulging a fault that, if carried just a little 
further, will bring confusion and discomfort into all 
our worldly affairs, and which too often ends in 
causing us, Felix-like, to delay till a more conve- 
nient season, the concerns of our immortal souls. 
Method in the arrangement of our time, would 
help us much against this sin; for it often arises 
from having so little to do, that we think we can “do 
it any time,” and this is generally found to be ”o 
time. The busy rarely procrastinate, it is the 
idle and indolent who do so; and there is no more 
effectual way of rooting out the parent sins of 
idleness and indolence than by a daily, hourly 
struggle against procrastinating in little things. 
Whenever any one is heard to complain of want 
of time, we generally find such person is guilty of 
procrastination, as well as of idleness. ‘The hardest 
working-men complain least of this; and all, or 
almost all, who have distinguished themselves by 
industry, and by the wonderful amount of labour 


THE FRIEND. 


others in a small way. It is estimated that the|they saw he intended to turn Quaker, and seemed 
number of envelopes made in the city every week, |to love his wife better since she became one than 
is at least forty millions. Out of New York there |before. They used to come to our house, and pro. 
is a factory in Worcester, Massachusetts, which | voke him to sit up and drink with them, sometimes 
manufactures to a large extent, and there is one |till near day, while I have been sorrowing in a sta. 


doing a more moderate business in Philadelphia. |ble. 


Once, as I sat in this condition, I heard him 


‘The process of manufacture may be thus briefly |say to his company, ‘I can’t bear to afflict Ty poor 
described : —A ream of paper, or about five hun-|wife in this manner; for, whatever you may think 
dred sheets, is placed under a knife of a shape|of her, I do believe she is a good woman. He 
corresponding with an envelope when entirely |then came to me, and said, ‘Come in, my dear; 


opened, which is forced down by a powerful screw 
press, worked by a hand lever. ‘he pieces cut 


God has given thee a deal of patience. I will put 
an end to this practice.’ So he did, for this was 


out, slightly adhering to the edges from the action |the last time, they sat up at night.” 


of the knife, resemble a solid block of wood until 
broken up. The flap is afterwards stamped by a 
similar process. 
thousand per day in this manner, taking one, two, | 
or three envelopes at each movement of the hand. 
They are then taken by one hundred girls, seated 
at long tables, by whom they are folded and gum- | 
med. A single girl will apply the gum to sixty or 
seventy thousand in a day, and from five to seven 
thousand are folded in the same time. In these! 
processes the girls acquire great celerity and skill, | 
being stimulated by the wages offered, which vary | 
from twelve to thirty cents for each thousand. 
The envelopes are next counted, then branded and | 
packed. Some varieties are embossed or other- 
wise decorated, requiring additional labour. The| 
establishment of which we are now speaking con-| 





He thought if he were away from these aggo. 
ciates, aud somewhere where his former antipathy 


A boy is able to prepare fifty |to the Quakers was not known he could do better, 


so he wished to remove. His wife having seen 4 
beneficial change in him, desired him to remain 
where he was, but her entreaties were unavailing 
In 1739 he removed to Bordentown, and from 
thence to Mount Holly where they each gots 
good school. They were now more comfortably 
fixed than they had been. But it was of short con. 
tinuance. He addicted himself to his bottle mor 
and more, to drown the convictions of the Lords 
Holy Spirit striving with him. In hours of in. 
toxication he was very quarrelsome, and his 

wife sometimes felt the effect. On one such ocea- 
sion, coming home, and finding her at work by 
candle-light, he put it out, and striking her on th 


they have got through, must have done their work/sumes not far from twelve tons of paper per month 'side of the head, said, “ You don't earn your light” 


when they had it to do, and not merely when they 
feltinclinedtodoit. * * 
all condemn in the young, and too often indulge in 
without remorse ourselves. ‘There is a busy idle- 
ness, which sometimes blinds us to its nature—we 
seem to ourselves and others, to be occupied, but 
what is the result of it all? What Hannah More 
calls “a quiet and dull frittering away of time,” 
whether it be in unprofitable small talk, or in con- 
stant idle reading, or sauntering over some useless 
piece of work, is surely not “ redeeming the time,” 
and yet how many days and hours are thus un- 
profitably wasted. All women who have much 
leisure, are liable to thisfau't. * * Those who 
have their time entirely at their own disposal, with 
perhaps no definite duty to occupy them, should 
guard resolutely against waste of time ; make du- 
ties for yourselves; fix hours for your different oc- 
cupations; do with your might, whatsoever your 
hand findeth to do; carefully and conscientiously 
ascertain which of your employments is xot worth 
all this care; and you will find time too precious 
to be either squandered or idled away. And while 
idleness must be guarded against, both in its spirit 
and its results, indolence in its various shapes must 
also be considered as an insidious foe. 

If the idle need to be roused to redeem the time 
from trifling and frittering occupation, the indolent 
too often need to be roused to the duty of doing 
any thing at all. But it is against the /2tt/e forms 
of indolence, that we must watch, remembering 
how encroaching it is, and how surely it grows 
from bad to worse. Slovenly habits and ways of 
action, are the result frequently of indulged indo- 
lence ; it is not because we know no better, but be- 
cause “we canna be fashed,” that we allow our- 
selves in many a little slovenly way, and indulge 
ourselves in a lazy manner of doing what we have 
to do. 

(To be continued.) 
os 

Making Letter Eni elopes—Tons of paper and 
barrels of mucilage are used in New York every 
month in the manufacture of an article so unpre- 
tending as letter envelopes. Tour firms are en- 


in the single article of envelopes. ‘This quantity of 


enscselbeiens 
For * The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- | 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 245.) 
ELIZABETH ASHBRIDGE, 


‘lizabeth Sullivan’s husband still went to no 
place of worship. He told her one day, “I would 
go to meeting; only I am afraid I shall hear your 
clack, which I cannot bear.” Elizabeth continues | 
her account thus, “I used no persuasion, yet when 
meeting came, he got the horse, took me behind 
him, and went. For several months, if he saw me 
offer to rise, he went out, till, one day, I rose be- 
fore he was aware, and then as he afterwards | 

med, he was ashamed to do it. From this time| 
owned, he w e e| 
he left off that practice, and never hindered me | 
from going to meeting. Though he did not take 
up the cross, his judgment was convinced, and 
sometimes melting into tears, he would say to me, 
‘ My dear, I have seen the beauty there is in the | 
truth, and that thou hast followed the right way, 
in which I pray God to preserve thee. But as for 
me, the cross is too heavy; I cannot bear it.’ I 
told him, I hoped that he who had given me| 
strength, would also favour him. ‘Qh,’ said he, 
‘I cannot bear the reproach thou dost, to be called | 
a turn-coat, and become a laughing stock to the 
world; but I'll no longer hinder thee.’ I consid- 
ered it a great favour, that my way was thus far 
made easy, and a little hope remained that my | 
prayers, on his account, would be heard. 

“We lived in a small house by ourselves, with | 
which, though mean, and though we had little to put 
in it, our bed being no better than chaff, I was truly | 
content. The only desires I had were for my own 
preservation, and to be blessed with the retorma- | 
tion of my husband. He had got linked in with a! 
set of men, who, he feared, would make game of 


Elizabeth had been treated kindly by him, for 


Idleness is a fault we) paper, at ten cents per pound, would cost two thou-|nearly two years, and this sudden unreasonable 
sand five hundred and eight dollars. 


assault and speech, being unusual, excited her to 
say, “Thou art a vile man.” At this he struck 
her again, but the flash of anger was over, and 
sorrowing for her words, and for his condition, 
she bore it in silence. This quiet submission tobis 
abuse also displeased him, and he raved, declaring 
that he was predestined to damnation, and cared 
not how soon God should strike him dead. 

In the depth of her sorrow at this scene, Elin- 
beth breathed the petition, “ Lord, look down o 
my afiliction, and deliver me by some means ot 
other.” Her husband soon afterward went to 
Burlington, became intoxicated there, and in that 
condition enlisted to go as a common soldier to 
Cuba. This was in the year 1740. 

Of all the bitter draughts Elizabeth Sullivan had 
had to drink, sinceshe so foolishly had joined herself 
in marriage with this man, this last she thought the 
most bitter. She feared her petition for releas 
from her state of suffering, had displeased her het- 
venly Father, and that in anger he had suffered 
this chastisement to come upon her. For two at 
three years she did not hear what bad become # 
her husband, and when she did, she was cheered 
by the belief, that he was at last strengthened t 
suffer for the testimony of ‘ruth. He had ev 
dently been convinced in the understanding, of th 
truths of many of the testimonies of the Society af 
Friends, and amongst others of the unlawfulne 
of war. Now, although he had, when intoxicate, 
enlisted, he felt that he could not fight. On th 
near approach of an engagement, he refused ti 
take arms, and after being publicly whipped, b 
was taken before the general, who asked his, 
“Why he enlisted, if he would not fight.” Hi: 
reply was, “I did it, in a drunken frolic, when the 
devil had the better of me. But my judgment # 
convinced I ought not to fight, neither will I, what 
ever I suffer. I have but one life, and you maj 
take that if you please, for I will never take 
arms.” 

Adhering to his resolution, he was cruelly pu 





him. This indeed they already did, asking him! 


ished, so as completely to disable him. Beings 


gaged in the business on a large scale, and severa]|when he designed to commence preacher, saying |to Chelsea Hospital, near London, in nine months, 
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THE FRIEND. 
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received. 
end.” Meeting. 

She adds, “ Having been obliged to say much of| A new condition in life now opened to Elizabeth 
his ill usage to me, I have thought it my duty tosay|Ashbridge. The wife and bosom friend of one, 
what | could in his favour. Although he was so|who, as a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, was 
pad, he had some good properties, and I never|prepared to sympathize with her in all her religious 
thought him the worst of men. If he had suffered |exercises. Dedicated to her Master’s will, with 
religion to have its perfect work, I should have|every outward blessing that could minister to her 
been happy in the lowest situation in life. I have|comfort, the next six years glided swiftly away. But 
had cause to bless God, for enabling me, in the|the concern for England, although stayed, was not 
station of a wife todo my duty; and now that I|removed, and the time in which she must stand de- 
am a widow; I submit to his will. May I still be|dicated to perform it, seemed nigh. In the early 
preserved by the arm of Divine power! may I|part of the year 1753, she spread her prospect be- 


he died from the effect of the severities he had| visit.” In the Ninth month, Aaron Ashbridge and 
His widow says, “I hope made a good|Elizabeth Sullivan were married at Burlington 


never forget the tender mercies of my God, the re- 
membrance of which often bows my soul in humi- 
lity before his throne, and I ery, ‘ Lord! what was 
J, that thou shouldst have revealed to me the know- 


fore Goshen Monthly Meeting for its judgment and 
unity. The unity of that meeting was fully ex- 
pressed by a certificate granted her, Third month 


easioned by the debtor himself: and it seems very 
manifest that when a man, by his own act, deprives 
another of his property, he cannot allege the con- 
sequences of that act as a justification of with- 
holding it after restoration is in his power. 

The mode in which an insolvent man obtains a 
discharge, does not appear to affect his subsequent 
duties. Compositions, and bankruptcies, and dis- 
charges by an insolvent act, are in this respect 
alike. The acceptance of a part instead of the 
whole is not voluntary in either case; and neither 
case «xempts the debtor from the obligation to pay 
in full if he can. 

If it should ke urged that when a person intrusts 
property to another, he knowingly undertakes the 
risk of that other's insolvency, and that if the con- 
tingent loss happens, he has no claims to justice on 


12th, [new style,] which she laid before the Spring|the other, the answer is this: that whatever may 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held on the 17th| be thought of these claims, they are not the grounds 
of the same month. Having obtained a credential|upon which the debtor is obliged to pay. The 


ledge of thy truth, and have done so much for one 
who deserved thy displeasure. But in me thou 


hast shown thy long-suffering, and tender mercies. 
Mayst thou, O God, be glorified, and I abased. 
Itis thy own works that praise thee; and, of a 
truth, to the humble soul thou makest every bitter 
thing sweet.’ ” 

Elizabeth was a highly valued minister of the 

pel, and was the year of her husband’s enlist- 
ment, (1740,) a representative from Burlington to 
the Meeting of Ministers and E}ders. Her husband 
had involved himself in debt, and when he went 
away, there was seventy pounds due from his estate. 
As he left no effects, the creditors had no legal 
claims on the widow. But as some of them said, 
they would not have trusted him, but for her sake, 


of the unity of the latter body, she prepared to bid 
a farewell to those best loved in life. Her husband 
says, “ The company of each other was dear and 
delightful ; but the time came when we must part. 
Sufficiently convinced that her Lord and Master 
called for her services abroad, my heart was will- 
ing to give up the darling object of its aff.ction.” 
(To be continued.) 


—_+o_ —- 
For “The Friend.” 


[In compliance with the request of a Friend at 
a distance, who says he thinks the matter pecu- 
liarly suitable for the present time, we take the 
following extract from Dymond’s Essays on Mo- 


she took the whole debt on herself, and beside sup-|Tality :] 
porting herself reputably, she had paid off nearly 
the whole debt during her widowhood, although 
“she travelled much, in the meantime, as a minis-|to be hoped that the morality of few persons is lax 
ter of the gospel.” enough to reply—Because the law compels him. 
Of her travels in the ministry in this country, I| But why then is he obliged to pay them? Because 
have found but little trace, but she was, we are in-|the Moral Law requires it. That this is the pri- 
formed, very serviceable therein, and in the disci-|mary ground of the obligation is evident ; other- 
pline. In the latter end of the year 1745 and 1746,|wise the payment of any debt which a vicious or 
she appears to have been under considerable exer-|corrupt legislature resolved to cancel, would cease 
cise from two matters pressing on her mind. One/|to be obligatory upon the debtor. The Virginian 
was a concern to pay a religious visit to England |statute, which we noticed in the last Essay, would 
and Ireland, and the other was a proposition of}have been a sufficient justification to the planters 
marriage from Aaron Ashbridge, a valuable elder|to defraud their creditors. 
of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Chester county, Penn-| A man becomes insolvent and is made a bank- 
sylvania. No doubt desirous that heavenly things|rupt: he pays his creditors ten shillings instead of 
might have the pre-eminence, she opened her pro-| twenty, and obtains his certificate. The law there- 
spect of religious service before the Burlington|fore discharges him from the obligation to pay 
Monthly Meeting, and, obtaining its unity and cer-|more. The bankrupt receives a large legacy, or 
tificate, laid the matter before the General Meeting | he engages in business and acquires property. Be- 
of Ministers, First month 15th, 1746. At this|ing then able to pay the remainder of his debts, 
meeting were some of those who had been earnestly |does the legal discharge exempt him from the ob- 
coneerned for her, before she, in appearance, was|ligation to pay them? No: and for this reason, 
anything of a Friend. William Hammonds, whose |that the legal discharge is not a moral discharge ; 
powerful gospel ministry had opened her eyes to|that as the duty to pay at all was not founded pri- 
the spirituality of the christian baptism, and re-|marily on the law, the law cannot warrant him in 
moved her objections to Quakerism, was there, | withholding a part. 
active and zealous in his Master’s cause. When| It is however said, that the creditors have re- 
these valuable Friends collected came to consider|linquished their right to the remainder by signing 
Elizabeth’s concern, they felt best satisfied to fur-|the certificate. But why did they accept half their 
nish her with a certificate of their unity; which|demands instead of the whole? Because they 
was accordingly prepared, and, on the 17th, signed|were obliged to do it; they could get no more. 
and delivered to her. As to granting the certificate, they do it because to 
Having received this certificate——having taken| withhold it would be only an act of gratuitous un- 
up the cross to what might appear her natural affec-|kindness. It would be preposterous to say that 


Insolvency. 
Why is a man obliged to pay his debts? It is 


tion, she was favoured to believe that the will was|creditors relinquish their claims voluntarily ; for|lished than any which now exists. 


debtor always engages to pay, and the engagement 
is enforced by morality: the engagement therefore 
is binding, whatever risk another man may incur 
by relying upon it. The causes which have ocea- 
sioned a person’s insolvency, although they greatly 
affect his character, do not affect his obligations : 
the duty to repay when he has the power, is the 
same whether the insolvency were occasioned by 
his fault or his misfortune. In all cases, the rea- 
soning that applies to the debt, applies also to the 
interest that accrues upon it; although, with respect 
to the acceptance of both, and especially of interest, 
a creditor should exercise a considerate discretion. 
A man who has failed of paying his debts, ought 
always to live with frugality, and carefully to eco- 
nomize such money as he gains. He should reflect 
that he is a trustee for his creditors, and that all 
the needless money which he expends is not his 
but theirs. 

The amount of property which the trading part 
of a commercial nation loses by insolvency, is great 
enough to constitute a considerable national evil. 
The fraud too that is practised under cover of in- 
solvency, is doubtless the most extensive of all 
species of private robbery. The profligacy of 
some of these cases is well known to be extreme. 
He who is a bankrupt to-day, riots in the luxuries 
of affluence to-morrow; bows to the creditors 
whose money he is spending, and exults in the sue- 
cess and the impunity of his wickedness. Of such 
conduct, we should not speak or think but with de- 
testation. We should no more sit at the table, or 
take the hand, of such a man, than if we knew he 
had got his money last night on the highway. 
There is a wickedness in some bankruptcies to 
which the guilt of ordinary robbers approaches but 
at a distance. Happy, if such wickedness could 
not be practised with legal impunity! Happy, if 
public opinion supplied the deficiency of the law, 
and held the iniquity in rightful abhorrence ! 

Perhaps nothing would tend so efficaciously to 
diminish the general evils of insolvency, as a sound 
state of public opinion respecting the obligation to 
pay our debts. ‘The insolvent who, with the means 
of paying, retains the money in his own pocket, is, 
and he should be regarded as being, a dishonest 
man. If public opinion held such conduct to be of 
the same character as theft, probably a more pow- 
erful motive to avoid insolvency would be estab- 
Who would not 







taken for the deed, or perhaps, that the time was|no one would give up his claim to twenty shillings| anxiously (and therefore in almost all cases, suc- 


hot yet. 


cern, she found the way opened for her union with|by refusing. 
Aaron Ashbridge. 


certificate with information that she had been!tation. 





“ made easy in her mind respecting her intended 





As her mind was made easy on this con-|on the receipt of ten, if he could get the other ten| cessfully) struggle against insolvency, when he knew 
It might as reasonably be said that|that it would be followed, if not by permanent 
At the Yearly Meeting of!a man parts with a limb voluntarily, because, hav- 
Ministers, in the Seventh month, she returned the | ing incurably lacerated it, he submits to an ampu- 

It is to be remembered too, that the ne- 
cessary relinquishment of half the demand is ce- 


poverty, by permanent disgrace? If it should be 
said that to act upon such a system would over- 
whelm an insolvent’s energies, keep him in perpe- 
tual inactivity, and deprive his family of the bene- 










































fit of his exertions,—I answer, that the evil, onp-| 
posing it to impend, would be much less extensive 
than may be imagined. The calamity being fore- | 
seen, would prevent men from becoming insolvent ; | 
and it is certain that the majority might have| 
avoided insolvency by sufficient care. Besides, if’ 
a man’s principles are such that he would rather | 
sink into inactivity than exert himself in order to} 
be just, it is not necessary to mould public opinion | 
to his character. The question too is, not whether | 
some men would not prefer indolence to the calls | 
of justice, but whether the public should judge | 
accurately respecting what those calls are. The} 
state, and especially a family, might lose occasion- | 
ally by this reform of opinion,—and so they do by | 
sending a man to New South Wales; but who 
would think this a good reason for setting criminals | 
atlarge? And after all, much more would be gained | 
by preventing insolvency, than lost by the ill con- | 
sequences upon the few who failed to pay their debts. | 

It is eause of satisfaction that, respecting this| 
rectified state of opinion, and respecting integrity | 
of private virtue, some examples are offered. There | 
is one community of Christians which holds its| 
members obliged to pay their debts whenever they | 
possess the ability, without regard to the legal dis-| 
charge. By this means, there is thrown over the | 
character of every bankrupt who possesses pro- | 
perty, a shade which nothing but payment can dis- | 
pel. The effect (in conjunction we may hope with | 
private integrity of principle) is good—good, both | 
in instituting a new motive to avoid insolvency, and | 
in inducing some of those who do become insolvent, | 
subsequently to pay all their debts. | 

Of this latter effect many honourable instances | 


might be given: two of which have fallen under| 
my observation, I would briefly mention :—A man| 
had become insolvent, I believe in early life; his| 
creditors divided his property amongst them, and | 
gave him a legal discharge. He appears to have| 
formed the resolution to pay the remainder, if his'| 
own exertions should enable him to do it. He} 
procured employment, by which, however, he never | 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
THE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM. 


High in yonder realms of light, 
Far above these lower skies, 
Fair and exquisitely bright, 
Heaven's unfading mansions rise: 
Built of pure and massy gold, 
Strong and durable are they ; 
Decked with gems of worth untold, 
Subjected to no decay ! 


Glad within these blest abodes, 
Dwell the raptured saints above, 

Where no anxious care corrodes, 
Happy in Emanuel’s love! 

Once, indeed, like us below, 
Pilgrims in this vale of tears, 

Torturing pain, and heavy wo, 
Gloomy doubts, distressing fears— 


These, alas! full well they knew, 
Sad companions of their way ; 
Oft on them the tempest blew, 
Through the long and cheerless day, 
Oft their vileness they deplored, 
Wills perverse, and hearts untrue, 
Griev’d they could not !ove their Lord, 
Love him as they wished to do. 


Oft the big unbidden tear, 

Stealing down the furrowed check, 
Told, in eloquence sincere, 

Tales of wo they could not speak : 
But those days of weeping o'er, 

Past this scene of toil and pain, 
They shall feel distress no more, 

Never, never weep again ! 


All is tranquil and serene, 
Calm and undisturbed repose ; 
There no cloud can intervene, 
There no angry tempest blows! 
Every tear is wiped away, 
Sighs no more shall heave the breast ; 
Night is lost in endless day— 
Sorrow—in eternal rest ! 


ee 
Mirage. 
At Nehokotsa we came upon the first of a great 


For “The Friend” 
“Gather the Children!” 

In periods long past, Addison, by his “ Spectator 
of Mankind,” and Fenelon, by the teachings of hig 
“ Mentor,”’ shed some good influences around them: 
whilst in the present day, we look to our “ Frien@” 
as a source whence has emanated for nearly the 
third part of a century much wholesome admopj. 
tion as well as many salutary counsels, 

To more than a few concerned parents there cap 
be little doubt the editorial remarks made in the 
last number regarding Friends’ children, will be 
cause of renewed desires, that once again, more 
attention should be given to a subject of such vast 
importance—as well as creating a hope that the 
time may not be far distant at least in some loca. 
lities where it will no longer be permitted—in the 
terms used as appropriately descriptive, that “ the 
tares and the wheat literally grow up together, 
without any culture or protection for the latter"— 
likewise strengthening the belief of “ well wouldit 
be if all would unite in a strenuous effort to restore 
to the families of our Society the guarded religious 
care and oversight which characterised them in its 
primal days.” 

Not long after my own attention had been turned 
to the paper in question, whilst passing from an 
upper room of not large dimensions, blending some. 
what the suitableness of a room of the household 
with a place for seasons of quiet retirement for 
children of a family—upon a book-shelf suspended 
against a side of the wall, between two windows 
looking out upon trees, shrubbery and grass—m 
eyes fell accidentally upon a volume which [ found 
to contain some remarks of that eminently favoured 
man, Samuel Fothergill, affording evidence that his 
feelings so fully accorded with the views advocated 
by “The Friend,” that it seems proper and right 
to hear his concurring testimony. 

“Gather the children,’ you that have the rising 
youth under your care; let me call upon you; let 
me entreat you to ‘gather the children ;’ gather 
them from all the bewitching, enticing allurcments 



























gained more than twenty shillings a week; and | number of salt pans, covered with an efflorescence |of the world; gather their attention to that of God 
worked industriously and lived frugally for eighteen|of lime, probably the nitrate. A thick belt ofjin their own minds. Oh, how have I secretly 


years. 


At the expiration of this time, he found |mopane-trees hides this salt pan, which is twenty|mourned to see the poor children so sorrowfully 


he had accumulated enough to pay the remainder, | miles in circumference, entirely from the view of a|neglected, so uninstructed, so much estranged to 


and he sent the money to his creditors. 


Such a| person coming from the south-east; and, at the|that holy Divine principle which would so exceed- 


man, I think, might hope to derive, during the re-|time the pan burst upon our view, the setting-sun|ingly beautify and enrich them; but alas! how 
mainder of his life, greater satisfaction from the|was casting a beautiful blue haze over the white|few parents are rightly qualified to teach their 
consciousness of integrity, than he would have de-|incrustations, making the whole look exactly like a|children the law of Divine love, to instil into their 


rived from expending the money on himself. It) 
should be told that many of his creditors, when 
they heard the circumstances, declined to receive | 
the money or voluntarily presented it to him again. | 


lake. Oswell threw up his hat in the air at the 
sight, and shouted out a huzza which made the 
poor bushwoman and the Bakwains think him mad, 
I was a little behind him, and was as completely 


tender minds proper sentiments, to cultivate upon 
them those impressions that would be of everlasting 
advantage; and if the children, when the gracious 
visitation of the Father of mercies moves upon 





One of these was my neighbbour: he had been /|deceived by it as he; but as we had agreed to al-|their hearts, warming and animating them with 


little accustomed to exemplary virtue, and the| 
proffered money astonished him: he talked in loud 


low each other to behold the lake (Ngami) at the 
same instant, I felt a little chagrined that he had, 


the love of virtue, raising the secret sigh, and be- 
getting desires after heaven and holiness; I say if 





commendation of what to him was unheard-of in-|unintentionally, got the first glance. We had no/the children should then ask the negligent parents, 
tegrity; signed a receipt for the amount, and sent |idea that the long-looked-for lake was still more}what is the secret something which I feel? this 


it back as a present to the debtor. The other in- | 
stance may furnish hints of a useful kind. It was 


port herself by the profits of a shop. She, how-| 


than three hundred miles distant. * * 
mirage on these salinas was marvellous. 


saline incrustations. 


Here not a participle of im-|struction ? 


* The} principle which impresses my mind with the love of 
It is ne-| virtue ? 
the case of a female who had endeavoured to sup-|ver, 1 believe, seen in perfection, except over such|it? 


What is it?) What value shall I set upon 
How, then, can you give them suitable in- 
You cannot teach them obedience to 


ever, became insolvent, paid some dividend, and |agination was necessary for realizing the exact|its sacred dictates, whe your own example speaks 
. . . . e js . * > . . 
received a discharge. She again entered into busi-| picture of large collections of water; the waves|a language quite opposite; oh, why should the sea- 


ness, and in the course of years had accumulated |danced along above, and the shadows of the tre-s|monster be brought against you? 


‘ The sea-mon- 


enough to pay the remainder of her debts, But| were vividly reflected beneath the surface in such|ster draweth forth the breast to her young, but the 
an admirable manner, that the loose cattle, whose|daughter of my people is become cruel, like the 


the infirmities of age were now coming on, and the | 
annual income from her savings was just sufficient 
for the wants of declining years. Being thus at 
present unable to discharge her obligations without 
subjecting herself to the necessity of obtaining re- 
lief from others; she executed a will, directing 
that at her death the creditors should be paid the 
remainder of their demands: and when she died, 
they were paid accordingly. | 


\thirst had not been slaked sufficiently by the very|ostrich in the wilderness that leaveth her eggs in 


brackish water of Nchokotsa, with the horses,|the sand to be hatched by the beams of the sup, 
dogs, and even the Hottentots ran off toward the|and considereth not that the foot of the passenger 


deceitful pools. 


A herd of zebras in the mirage}may crush them!’ The daughter of my people 


looked so exactly like elephants that Oswell began/bath left her tender offspring to the uncertainty of 
to saddle a horse in order to hunt them, but a|being accidentally benefited, or I should rather 


sort of break in the haze dispelled the illusion.— 
Livingstone. 


ae to the mercy of God unasked, unsought, ex- 
| posed to all the dangers of a dreary wilderness, 
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unaided, unassisted by the care of a natural pa-| knowledging their satisfaction with the visit. First- It is desirable that all our members should be libe- 
rent! ‘The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to/ day, on my way to meeting this morning, I rejoiced | rally supplied with the writings approved by the 
the roof of its mouth for thirst! the children ask for} in observing the early attention by the mayor and Society, and which set forth and illustrate the 
bread, and there is none in many families to break sheriffs to the remarks made to them, the whiskey principles we profess, and the life of righteousness 
it; they want to be nourished by the sincere milk) shops being shut up, and the exhibiting of bills,| into which a practical belief of those principles ne- 
of the word, but alas! ‘the daughter of my peo-| notifying of theatrical performances, ‘olally done cessarily leads; and that a taste for that kind of 
ple is become cruel!’ Oh! you parents, you dele-| away.” \reading should be cultivated among the young, 
gated shepherds, what account will you have to ete re eee ie _ {leading them to discard the light and corrupting 
render when the Lord of the whole earth ariseth| An amusing instance of the mistakes sometimes) literature of the day. 


to make inquisition for blood i” made in the southern fanatical press, in taking up| The prices at which the works for sale at the 
“Bear with me, my beloved friends; flattery|an item about some junketing among the slaves,| Book-store are put, are so moderate that few need 
and smooth tales may please fools, but they will and sarcastically calling the attention of northern hesitate to add one or more occasionally to their 
not please Him whom I desire to serve in the gos-| anti-slavery men to the happiness of the negroes,’ family stock; and those whose means are ample, 
lof his Son. All that is within me is moved,| occurred, recently, in the New Orleans Crescent.) would do well to consider whether it would not be 
whilst I thus earnestly expostulate with you on) That paper published a letter from a lady in Mem-| a profitable investment of some part of the wealth 
behalf of the dear children; suffer me to entreat|phis to her sister in New Orleans, giving an ac-/ entrusted to them, to purchase these books for gra- 
ou, for God’s sake, for your own soul’s sake, Serj evuns of a marriage of negroes, which it commends) tuitous distribution among persons of other deno- 
the sake of the cause of truth, ‘gather the chil-|to the “ careful perusal of northern friends, who) minations. 
dren and those that suck the breast ;’ those that|are so much interested in the ‘ wretched slaves.’ ”’| emamene 
are filling themselves with the world’s consolation, | ‘There were great festivities on the occasion of this) Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will convene next 
with the intoxicating pleasures and amusements of| happy wedding between favourite servants of kind| week. At all times, the holding of such a meeting 
a degenerate age; wean them from these delights ; and humane masters ; but, unfortunately, the de-| is a serious matter, devolving great responsibility 
gather them to a knowledge of themselves, to a| scription of the scene in the church contains the| on the members collectively and individually, and 
sense of the mercies that are offered them by the} following :— ‘ necessarily bringing those alive in the truth under 
great Author of mercies, ancient and new. ‘Whilst} About ten o'clock —— Collins came in, and/ fervent exercise that the Head of the Church may 
thy servant was busied hither and thither, the man| they soon followed. First, Lewis and Caroline} condescend to extend his holy help, preserve them 
made his escape,’ was the vain excuse of the officer| Lawrence, with two bridesmaids and groomsmen, | from putting forth a hand unbidden, and enable 
to whose custody a certain captive was committed | took their places, and Collins performed the service|them to transact the business in accordance with 
with this charge, ‘take care of this man till I come,| beautifully—the whole service of the Methodist) his will. 
and if thou let him go, thy life shall go for his|Church (very much like our service,) but it made 
life’ No plea of other engagements, nor even the} me very sad indeed, when, instead of the words, 





The present state of our religious So- 
ciety must increase the feelings of responsibility 
and anxious solicitude for preservation and Divine 
The following extract from the writ- 
ings of John Griffith, which has been sent for in- 
sertion in our journal, contains sentiments pecu- 
liarly appropriate for consideration and observance 
by all who may expect to be present at our ap- 
proaching Yearly Meeting. They refer to the 


: spirit and influence under which all should move, 
shall most certainly stand accountable for his or| American. who take part in transacting the affairs of the 


her life. I said want of ability, because I as- — | church. 


suredly believe, that want of ability will be so far) The progress of Electro-telegraphing during the} ‘“‘ We must live in that power at other times, if 
from a palliation of the crime, that it will rather! few years it has been in operation, may be esti-| We expect its gracious assistance in the weighty 
increase our condemnation ; can we plead want of| mated by the fact that there are already 78,300| affairs of the church when met for the manage- 
ability to Him who is always ready to furnish us| miles of telegraphs constructed and in process of| ment thereof; for that which is born of the flesh 
with it, if we are but willing to receive it at his| construction. In Europe, 37,900 miles; United|is but flesh, and cannot enter into the kingdom of 
hand,” States, 33,000; India, 5,000; South America, 1,-|God, nor so much as see it. All is certainly of 
Fourth mo. 9th. 500 ; and submarine, Europe and America, 900. It) the flesh that hath its principal delight and satis- 
Sia is probable that in less than six months all these| faction in sublunary things. So that although 

Selected. —_| lines will be in full operation. We notice that M.|some may maintain the character of God’s people 

After completing a visit to the drinking-houses} Baudoin, of Paris, has just brought forward some|as to the outward appearance, yet if the love of 
in Cork, ‘Thomas Shillitoe believed it his duty to| improvements in the wires of conductors of electric| earthly things has the chief room in their hearts, 
make a call upon the mayor and sheriffs of the| telegraphs, and in the machinery employed for| the love of the Father is not in them; and there- 
town, which being approved by Friends, he says,| their manufacture. According to M. Baudoin’s| fore such are not qualified to do God’s work. 
“Seventh-day, proceeded to the mansion-house, method, the wires are insulated by alternate coat-| Church government, according to the discipline he 
where the mayor, sheriffs, and deputy mayor, were ings of insulating matters and bands of textile ma-|in his wisdom has established, requires our under- 
in readiness to receive us. After a suitable pause, | terial—the latter also being prepared with insu-| Standings to be divinely enlightened to move rightly 
endeavoured to lay before them the iniquity of lating matters; each layer is compressed, and the|therein. The natural reasoning and understanding, 
the drinking-houses being opeu on First-day morn- continuity of the same is preserved throughout, | whereby we manage our outward affairs, although 
ing; the traffic of carts variously employed on this| the whole producing a body of improved consist-| capable of this, is altogether unfit for the other ; 
day in the city, and the practice of men standing ency and power of resistance to the alteration of| for ‘the world by wisdom knows not God;’ and 
the whole of First-day on the principal bridges and| form. The substance employed by M. Baudoin| where persons speak and act in this, in meetings 
at the corners of the streets, exhibiting a bill de-| for producing these insulating coatings is bitumen.| for discipline, they are not likely to understand his 


scribing the theatrical performances of the week. a work; but in their pretended endeavours to pro- 
These remarks appeared to obtain their solid at- 


mote, they mar it, and frequently darken counsel 
tention. One of the sheriffs observed the exhibi- THE FRIEND. by saalibels of words wabeut sight knowledge. 
tion of the play-bills was a reproachful practice, ore — — Instead of raising life in a meeting, they bring 
but it was difficult to interfere, because the great FOURTH MONTH 17, 1858. death and darkness over it, to the great pain of the 
bulk of the people were Roman Catholics. | felt ee ———= | upright-hearted, who are not always ready, like 
it right for me to say that on this account, I had ' FRIENDS’ BOOKS. those above hinted at, but experimentally knowing 
often been led into sympathy with those placed in} _ There have been stereotyped uniform editions of] their sufficiency for every good word and work to 
authority, who were desirous of checking evil prac-|Johu Richardson's Journal, History of the Life of| be of God, they dare not move until it please him, 
tices; but I wished them also to remember that the|‘!homas Ellwood, and Mewoirs of Henry Hull, by moving upon their hearts, to open their under- 
Protestants held the reins of government, and| published recently by direction of the Book Com- standings and to be a spirit of judgment unto them. 
were able to effect such regulations as would be for|imittce of the Meeting for Sufferings, and they are} In this only there is a binding and loosing, remit- 
the good of the whole. On which in a feeling man-|no0w for sale at the Book-store, No. 304 Arch ting and retaining, with Divine approbation ; which 
her, desires were unitedly expressed to attend to| street. These are very interesting and instructive] js livingly known and sealed upon the understand- 
the subjects that had been cast before them, ac-| works, and ought to be in every Kriend’s family.| ings of the faithful, by the Holy Spirit of promise.” 


want of ability to discharge vur duty towards our|“ until death do part ye,” he used the words, “ un-| assistance. 
ofispring, will stand us in any stead; if, when the| less you are unavoidably separated.” 

Almighty queries with us, ‘What hast thou done| Perhaps no northern paper would have noticed 
with those lambs which I left under thy care in the| this melancholy alteration of the marriage service, 
wilderness, those tender offspring I gave thee in| but for the superserviceable zeal of the Crescent. 
charge?’ we have through neglect, through un-| What the unavoidable separation of a slave hus-| 
watchfulness, suffered him or her to go, but we) band from his wife means we need not say.— North| 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Third mo. 27th. 


his motion for the abolition of the Irish vice-royalty. 
After some debate, a motion for the previous question 
was negatived by a majority of 127, when the subject 
dropped, the main question not having been put. D’Israeli 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the govern- 
ment of India, and explained its provisions at length. It 
abolishes entirely the East [India Company and Board of 
Control, and substitutes in their place a Council com- 
posed of a President, Vice-President and eighteen mem- 
bers; the President to be Secretary of State. It was 
not proposed to interfere with the powers of the Governor 
General. The appointment of General Pelissier-as Am- 
bassador from France, gave very general satisfaction in 
England. The returns of the Board of Trade show a 
falling off in the British exports for the Second month 
last, of over two millions sterling as compared with the 
same month last year. The English government has 
decided to repair and augment the fortifications at Malta. 
The supply of money continued abundant, and the rate 
of interest low. The bullion in the Bank of England had 
increased to nearly £19,000,000. Consols, 973. The 
imports of cotton into Liverpool continued to be very 
heavy. During the previous three weeks, 380,000 bales 
had been imported, chiefly from the United States. 
Prices were nearly unchanged. Breadstuffs dull. 

The French Minister of the Interior had ordered all 
the artillery in the several towns of France to be dis- 
mounted and deposited in the arsenals, on the plea that 
they are in such a state as to be dangerous in use, and 
promising that they should be replaced by artillery in 
better condition. The impression prevailed that the guns 
were removed lest they should fall into the people’s 
hands in case of arising. A line of railroad is about to 
be constructed to traverse the west coast of France, from 
Bordeaux, through Rochelle, Brest and Nantes. 





campment, the army was remarkably healthy; only two 
In the House of Commons, Roebuck brought forward | deaths had occurred during the whole winter. 
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Utah.—At the latest dates from Gen. Johnson’s en-|] HADDONFIELD BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR Boys, 


The Summer Term will commence on Second-day, the 
26th inst. 

All the branches of a good English and Mathematical 
education will be taught at this School, and the constant 
endeavour of the Preceptor will be to instil habits of 
thoroughness and self-reliance. 

Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &, 
illustrated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered 






Brigham 
Young had notified General Johnson to leave the terri- 
tory by the 10th of Third month, and had offered to 
give the army a sufficient supply of provisions to last 
until they reached the States. The Utah war appears 
to be unpopular in Congress, the opinion being very 
general that the President acted unwisely and precipi- 










































































tions demanding a reduction of duties on sugar and |plantations had suffered immense damage. 
coffee were pouring in upon the government in large 
numbers. 
Despatches from Madrid to the 22d ult., say that the | territory. 
government has presented a project for the abolition of| Thomas H. Benton, who for thirty years represented 
slavery in the colonies of Spain. Missouri in the Senate of the United States, died at 
Great agitation is said to prevail in Russia, in conse- | Washington on the 10th inst. He had attained the age 
quence of the opposition of some of the nobility to the|of 76 years, retaining his mental vigour in an unusual 
emancipation of the serfs. Many of the large proprie-|degree to the close of his life. 
tors had fled to St. Petersburg, in fear of their lives. The} /urricane in Arkansas.—On the 27th ult., a hurricane 
Russiin ambassador at Constantinople is understood to| passed over the town of Bertonville, Arkansas, blowing 
have notified his government that Turkey refuses to sub-|down nearly all the houses. 
mit to the treaty for the navigation of the Danube. 

























































Twenty-five persons are 
reported as killed, and a great number wounded. 

VENEZUELA.—Further advices report the complete The Florida Indians.—The latest accounts from Flo- 
success of the revolution. Monagas seeing that resist-|rida state that the larger portion of the Indians have 
ance was useless, abdicated his Presidency, and that of|agreed to remove to the Indian territory, beyond the 
his son-in-law the Vice President, into the hands of Con- | Mississippi, and there was reason to believe the remain- 
gress, and surrendered ; himself and family taking re-|der of the tribe will also consent to emigrate. 
fuge at the French legation. It is alleged that his gov- | 
ernment was arbitrary and tyrannical, and that his family 
were fleecing the people. RECEIPTS. 

MEXICO.—The party which has lately taken posses- Received from Jas. H. Dean, O., $1, to 52, vol. 31, and 
sion of the government, appear likely to put down the |for Jonathan Dean and Jos. Reeder, $2 each, vol. 31. 
opposition. General Osollo has defeated the Constitu- | 
tionalists on several occasions, and has taken the city of 
Guadalaxara. Vera Cruz still held out for the Consti-| FRIENDS’ HORSES. 
tutionalists. Friends coming to this city to attend Yearly Meeting, 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The bill for the ad-| or at other times, on the service of Society, who put up 
mission of Minuesota into the Union, has passed both | within the limits of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
branches. The Deficiency bill appropriating large sums | Philadelphia for the Northern District, can have their 
to supply deficiencies in previous appropriations, caused | horses accommodated at the stables of Wm. A. Schutz, 
chiefly by increased army expenses, met with strong op-| (Montgomery Hotel.) north-east corner of Sixth and Wil- 
position, and was at first defeated in the House of Re-|low streets, and for Friends within the limits of Phila- 
presentatives, but subsequently on reconsideration was |delphia Monthly Meeting; at West Jersey and Camden 
passed. The enormous expenditures, on account of the | Ferry, Parson & Woolston’s, Camden, N.J.; the Upper 
army, are severely condemned by some members of all/ Hotel, in Woodbury, N. J.; Pennsylvania Hotel, No. 46 
parties. The Kansas bill was returned to the House on|N, Sixth street, Philadelphia; and McCrea’s stable, 26} 
the 8th. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, moved that the|N. Third street. 

House adhere to its amendment. Under the operation 
of the previous question, the motion was decided in the 
aflirmative,—yeas, 119; nays, 111. Notwithstanding this|} BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
result, it is said the Administration do not despair of 
carrying their point before the end of the session. 

Kansas.—The Free State Constitutional Convention, 
lately in session at Leavenworth, has adjourned. Fo- 
reigners, who have declared their intentions of becoming 
citizens and also coloured persons, will be allowed to 
vote on the Constitution, and at the first general elec- 
tion thereafter a vote will be had on universal suffrage. pi a 
There was much angry discussion in the Convention on WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
these topics. The address issued by the Convention,| The Summer Session of this School will commence on 
does not recognise the possibility of the Lecompton Con- | Second-day, Fifth month 3d. 
stitution becoming the fundamental law, even though| For information and circulars, apply to 
Congress receive it, as it is without the sanction of the Tomas Conarp, 
people, and will be null and void. West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 











Friends in America, will be held at the Committee-room, 
Arch street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day evening, 
Fourth month 17th, 1858, at 8 o’clock. 
Friends generally of both sexes are invited to attend. 
Joun Carter, Sec’y. 











A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 







tately in the matter, and that all the difficulties could weekly. = 
have been removed by peaceful measures. The Presi-] for further particulars, address 1 
dent, it is stated, has appointed Gov. Powell and Major Richarp J. ALLEN 
McCullough as Peace Commissioners, who are to pro-| Fourth mo. 2d, 1858. Haddonfield Ny - 
ceed to Utah with the next reinforcements that leave the ; sited = 
frontier. They will be instructed to assure the Mormons, 
that it is not the desire of the United States to make war WANTED. P 
upon them, but to secure the enforcement of the laws; to} The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum for the Insane 
which end they will be counselled to submit and parti-|is desirous of procuring a young man to act in the capa. 
cipate with the United States officials. city of Clerk. pa 
New York.—Mortality last week, 435. There is still Application may be made to Dr. J. H. Worruteroy 
but little animation in business. Money is abundant Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
and greatly in excess of the demand. The nominal rates : : 
for demand loans is said to be 5 to 6 per cent., but loans 
are frequently made as low as 4 per cent. WANTED. 
Philadelphia.— Mortality last week, 187. A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Elections.—The late elections in Connecticut and Rhode Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of ] 
Island show large Republican majorities in those States. |the school and family at that place. mo 
At the municipal election in Cincinnati, the anti-Lecomp-| A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act to! 
ton ticket had about 3900 majority. At St. Louis, the}as Teacher in the Boarding-School. pai 
Free State candidates were elected by a majority of 1300. Application may be made to 
In Jefferson City, Mo., the same ticket had a majority Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. ” 
of 79, , Esenezer Worrtu, Marshalton, Chester Co, 
The Mississippi River.—New Orleans dates of the 10th Joun M. Karicuy, Camden, N. J. 
state, that the river had risen alarmingly high, and was Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 
in some places higher than has ever been known before. JoserH Exxkinton, 377 S. Second street. ? 
The towns of Napoleon and Prentiss were inundated, sis 
jand the whole country on both sides of the river, from . _ ; ‘ . Hs 
Peti-|Napoleon to Lake Providence, was submerged. The Maxriep, at Friends _Meeting-house, West Chester, 
Chester county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 8th inst., Winuux bes 
The First Woolen Mill, on the Pacific coast, has been L. Bawey, of Bucks county, to Mary B., daughter of fro 
set in operation with 480 spindles, at Salem, Oregon| Benjamin and Ann B. Hayes, of the former place. 10] 
LL , 









Diep, on the 11th day of Third month last, at his re 








































































sidence near Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, Joss the 
SrravGuan, in the 82d year of his age. This dear Friend et 
was mostly confined to the house for the last two year ef 
of his life ; when in health, he was a regular attender of Ja 
meetings, and a diligent reader of the Holy Scriptures. tiv: 
A short time before his death, being asked if he felt pre- sea 
pared for the change, he said, “ Not entirely, but I think 
I shall before I go.” After suffering much bodily affliee 9 ° 
tion, he passed quietly away, leaving a hope that bis sou 
end was peace. toil 
, at her residence in Lancaster county, Pa., Third tio 
month 18th, 1858, Saran W. Cooper, widow of the late . 
George Cooper; a beloved member and overseer of ¥ 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, in the 73d year of her age. Cay 
It may be said of this dear Friend, that she was ofare- | fro 
markable innocent life and conversation, and though ] yie 
doubts and fears were permitted to assail her at times, J * | 
yet her confidence in the unfailing arm of Divine power . 
seemed unshaken, and when passing through trials of tn 
’ > ’ 
a peculiar character, she was not wont to murmur of Co 
complain, but through mercy was enabled to bear all | ext 
with becoming fortitude and resignation. She remarked ] {oy 
shortly after being confined to her bed, that she had not hos 
seen how her illness would terminate, “ but that she be- 
lieved all would be well with her.” Though she was | &€ 
mostly silent through her illness, yet the feeling that J au 
pervaded her room was truly comfortable to those about J the 
her, and though her sufferings were often great, the Di- | jj, 
vine arm was felt to be underneath for her support. The | 
morning preceding her death, she was enabled fervently 
to supplicate her heavenly Father to be pleased to take ab 
her to rest; her utterance beginning to fail, her words pla 
could not all be gathered, yet she was heard to crave, } ing 
“that a portion, a small portion, might be granted her.” Or 
Her friends feel that they have sustained a loss in the re- { 
moval of this dear Friend, yet we trust that through the Q 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus she has been permitted to J 
join that company which John saw, of whom it was said J th 
unto him: “ These are they that have come out of great J ter 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them fie 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” he 
——, on the 27th of Third month, 1858, in the sixty- 
third year of her age, after severe and protracted bodily | Ye 
suffering, Mary W. Reever, wife of Joseph Reeder; * | wh 
member of Sandy Spring Monthly and Particular Meet- | ha 
ing. This dear Friend bore her suffering with much e 
christian patience and resignation. re 
ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, of 





Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


